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of Versailles, the offensive agreement which finally
united Austria and France, was not signed until May i,
1756. Later, Madame de Pompadour persuaded
Louis XV* to give Maria Theresa an annual subsidy of
12,000,000 imperial florins and an army of 105,000 men.

Despite these obvious benefits, Maria Theresa knew
that Francis and her ministers were as antagonistic as
ever towards an alliance with France. She had, there-
fore, kept her negotiations with France a secret from
Francis as well as from her advisers. She no longer
discussed her important political problems with him.
She had not only ceased to ask his advice; she did not
even wish to be disturbed unnecessarily by his arguments.
Her jealousy of the Princess Auersperg made her con-
stantly aware that she would never overcome her
personal attachment to Francis, but politically she
ignored him. In public she treated him with the utmost
courtesy, but undoubtedly Francis was fully aware of
her attitude towards him.

Any one meeting the Emperor when he was middle-
aged would hardly have believed that he was once an
ambitious youth, a young man who was willing to give
up his own country for the sake of these ambitions.
As he grew older, in fact, he derived an almost perverse
pleasure from emphasising his subordinate position at
the Court. Bentinck, the Dutch Ambassador to Vienna,
always found Francis in a quiet corner of the room,
outside the Empress's cirde, when he went to Schdn*
brunn. And in her memoirs, the Countess Harrach
records the Emperor's good-natured modesty at one of
Maria Theresa's levies.

" He retired from the cirde and seated himself k
a distant corner of the apartment/' Countess Harrach
writes, f* He sat down near two ladies of the Court